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WASHINGTON  NEWSLEHER 


Failed  Coup  Opens  Way  For  Global  Disarmament 

On  September  27,  President  Bush  announced  that  the  United  States  would  "seize  the  opportunity"  granted  by  recent  Soviet 
events  and  take  a  leadership  role  in  disarmament.  The  President,  responding  to  pressure  from  Congress  and  European  allies,  called 
for  important  unilateral  reductions,  including  worldwide  withdrawal  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons,  elimination  of  nuclear-tipped 
cruise  missiles  on  Navy  ships  and  submarines,  and  termination  of  the  mobile  MX  and  Midgetman  program.  Although  the  President 
maintained  support  for  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  and  the  B-2  bomber,  FCNL  applauds  the  President's  action  as  a  significant 
first  step,  laying  the  groundwork  for  continued  global  disarmament. 


The  recent  events  in  the  Soviet  Union — the  failed  coup  at¬ 
tempt,  the  political  restructuring  of  Soviet  society,  and  the  daily 
changes  in  Soviet  foreign  policy — have  most  of  the  world  struggling 
to  determine  the  status  of  international  affairs.  The  events  have 
governments  not  only  questioning  what  will  become  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  also  how  global  politics  will  be  conducted  since  the 
break-up  of  a  superpower.  The  circumstances  demand  bold 
leadership  as  the  world  tries  to  determine  how  to  support  and 
encourage  the  reformation  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  what  the 
impact  of  the  collapse  of  Soviet  communist  rule  means  in  terms  of 
nuclear  proliferation,  military  spending,  and  security  arrangements. 

The  Bush  administration  and  Congress  have  spent  recent  weeks 
assessing  the  Soviet  situation  in  order  to  determine  U.S.  policy  on 
the  calls  for  immediate  and/or  long-term  aid  to  the  USSR,  the 
recognition  of  newly  independent  nations,  and  the  future  of  U.S. 
military  spending. 

Bush  Administration  Proposals 

!  Early  in  September  the  administration  set  a  precedent  for  U.S. 
policy  regarding  the  independence  of  Soviet  republics  when  it 
promised  assistance  to  the  Baltic  States.  The  administration  said  it 
would,  among  other  things,  sponsor  Baltic  UN  membership,  un¬ 
freeze  assets  protected  by  the  U.S.  since  1 940,  and  grant  the  states 
Most  Favored  Nation  (MFN)  trade  status.  The  administration's 
position  on  aid  to  the  Soviet  Union's  central  government  has  been 
less  clear.  U.S.  aid  prior  to  the  failed  coup  attempt  was  contingent 
upon  actual  implementation  of  free-market  and  democratic  re¬ 
forms.  In  early  September,  Secretary  of  State  James  Baker  called 
only  for  Soviet  commitment  to  such  reforms.  The  administration 
remains  undeclared  about  what  kind  of  aid  the  United  States  will 
provide  beyond  the  possibility  of  immediate  relief  to  see  the  USSR 
through  the  winter. 

Congressional  Proposals 

The  FY1992  Defense  Authorization  bill  went  to  Senate-House 
conference  on  September  1 7.  In  addition  to  reconciling  House  and 
Senate  appropriations  for  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  (SDI)  and 


the  B-2  bomber,  members  were  to  address  the  proposal  of  Rep.  Les 
Aspin  Wl  to  redirect  $1  billion  from  the  Pentagon's  budget  into  a 
Humanitarian  Aid  and  Stabilization  Fund.  Rep.  Aspin's  proposal 
would  provide  immediate  relief  aimed  at  staving  off  chaos  in  the 
Soviet  Union  by  assisting  and  protecting  the  new  democratic  and 
political  reforms.  Rep.  Aspin  refutes  arguments  that  his  proposal 
would  break  the  FY1992  budget  agreement  which  limits  defense, 
foreign  aid,  and  domestic  spending  and  prohibits  the  transfer  of 
funds  between  them.  He  maintains  that  the  aid  is  a  matter  of 
national  security  and  thus  would  remain  under  the  defense  cate- 
gory. 

Rep.  Richard  Gephardt  MO  has  proposed  a  long  range  aid 
package  which  would  require  amending  the  budget  in  order  to 
obtain  $3  billion  from  military  spending  for  Soviet  aid.  Rep. 
Gephardt  proposes  that  with  the  "crumbling  of  the  Soviet  empire" 
the  United  States  can  financially  assist  the  democratic  reforms  in  the 
USSR.  Many  members  of  Congress  refuse  to  break  the  FY1992 
budget  agreements  despite  arguments  that  the  recent  events  have 
rendered  the  defense  budget  obsolete. 

In  addition  to  this  controversy,  many  members  of  Congress  have 
begun  discussions  of  long  range  plans  to  redirect  defense  budget 
funds  to  domestic  needs.  In  the  Senate,  the  proposal  of  Sen.  Tom 
Harkin  lA  to  shift  $3.1  billion  from  defense  to  human  needs  was 
defeated,  69  to  28.  Nevertheless,  there  is  some  evidence  that  Soviet 
events  have  spurred  on  a  move  toward  future  budget  agreements 
which  meet  both  foreign  and  domestic  needs  by  decreasing  military 
spending. 

A  New  Agenda:  Demilitarization  of  U.S.  Policy 

The  events  in  the  Soviet  Union  raise  a  series  of  larger  questions 
as  the  Cold  War  ends.  Over  the  past  few  years  citizens  in  both 
countries,  having  realized  that  they  face  serious  domestic  problems, 
have  begun  to  question  their  respective  country's  military  expendi¬ 
tures.  It  is  time  to  move  beyond  questioning  to  remaking  budgets. 
In  the  United  States,  arguments  have  flared  concerning  whether 
funds  taken  from  military  spending  should  be  used  for  deficit 
reduction,  domestic  needs,  or  foreign  aid.  Debate  has  also  begun 
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concerning  which  nations  the  United  States  should  assist.  These  are 
critical  issues,  but  focusing  attention  solely  upon  them  puts  the  cart 
before  the  horse.  Until  there  is  agreement  on  the  need  to  dramati¬ 
cally  cut  military  spending,  debates  on  how  to  use  the  savings  are 
moot. 

Unfortunately,  the  Bush  administration  and  some  members  of 
Congress  choose  to  understand  the  recent  Soviet  events  as  poten¬ 
tially  threatening,  because  chaos  and  instability  reign  in  the  Soviet 
region.  The  administration  has  been  quite  firm  in  its  resistance  to 
proposals  for  military  cuts.  In  September,  Defense  Secretary  Dick 
Cheney  rejected  calls  for  military  budget  cuts  despite  events  in  the 
USSR,  stating  that  the  United  States  must  maintain  current  Pentagon 
spending  until  Soviet  instability  is  resolved. 

The  administration  justifies  maintaining  current  military  spend¬ 
ing  by  clinging  to  a  notion  that  the  arms  race  led  to  the  dissolution 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  However,  another  understanding  suggests  that 
it  was  the  voices  of  dissent  within  the  USSR  and  Eastern  Europe  and 
contact  with  the  West  which  ultimately  brought  about  change. 
These  voices  challenged  the  Soviet  government  with  demands  for 
basic  human  rights,  and  undermined  isolationism  by  creating  cul¬ 
tural  exchanges  between  nations. 

In  this  spirit,  FCNL  maintains  that  the  recent  Soviet  events 
provide  the  United  States  with  an  ideal  moment  in  which  to  take 
leadership  for  constructive  change.  Specific  steps  toward  demilita¬ 
rization  need  to  be  taken  now.  FCNL  offers  the  following  new  policy 
agenda  as  a  possibility  for  new  thinking  by  U.S.  leaders: 

Military  Spending 

•  Transfer  money  from  the  FY1992  military  budget  into  funds 
for  immediate  relief  of  this  year's  humanitarian  needs  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

•  Focus  on  FY1993  military  budget  cuts,  with  the  long  range 
goal  of  a  50%  cut  in  military  spending  by  FY1995.  Use  the 
resulting  savings  to  meet  needs  at  home  and  in  less  developed 
nations. 

•  Implement  comprehensive  nationwide  economic  conversion 
plans. 

Disarmament  and  Arms  Control/Reduction 

•  Cooperate  fully  with  UN  general  disarmament  efforts. 

•  Begin  negotiations  on  a  START  II  Treaty  with  the  goal  of 
reducing  U.S.  and  USSR  nuclear  weapons  stockpiles  to  1000 
each  or  less. 

•  End  all  nuclear  and  missile  flight  testing,  halt  plans  to  restart  the 
nuclear  weapons  plants,  and  stop  plutonium  and  warhead 
production. 

•  Close  overseas  bases  and  bring  home  ail  overseas  troops. 

•  Withdraw  and  dismantle  all  short  range  and  tactical  nuclear 
weapons. 

•  Strengthen  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA), 
to  help  verify  and  monitor  the  dismantling  of  weapons. 


GOING  DOWN? 

The  administration  and  many  in  Congress  argue  that  military 
spending  is  being  reduced  as  much  as  it  can.  They  say  that  the 
nation  is  already  committed  to  cutting  military  budgets  by  20% 
between  FY1 990  and  FY1 995.  Are  these  real  cuts?  Picture  this: 

•  President  Bush's  commitment  to  "20%  cuts"  actually  refers  to 
a  reduced  expectation  of  growth  in  military  spending  over  the 
next  five  years.  In  February  of  this  year — before  the  "second 
Russian  Revolution" — the  President  projected  a  military  budget 
authority  of  $295.1  billion  in  FY1995.  Last  year,  he  had 
projected  $325.7  billion  in  military  budget  authority  for  that 
year.  These  figures  represent  great  expectations  modified 
downward  by  about  1 0%. 

•  Even  if  this  year's  military  budget  were  to  be  cut  by  20%,  this 
country  would  still  be  spending  significantly  more  on  the 
military  than  we  were  spending  at  the  beginning  of  the  Reagan 
administration  .  . .  even  after  adjusting  for  inflation. 

•Against  the  backdrop  of  great  drama  in  the  "evil  empire"  that 
was  for  so  long  the  prime  target  of  U.S.  cold-war  strategies. 
Congress  is  discussing  only  a  few  mild  proposals  that  might 
reduce  U.S.  military  spending.  The  largest  of  the  cuts  even 
under  discussion  amounts  to  only  $3.15  billion,  and  that  one 
was  voted  down  by  the  Senate  in  early  September. 


•  Take  further  measures  to  establish  cooperation  toward  ending 
nuclear  proliferation  and  international  arms  sales. 

•  End  registration  for  the  draft  and  all  federal  and  state  "Solo¬ 
mon"  provisions,  transferring  the  Selective  Service's  $30  mil¬ 
lion  to  vocational  education  and  training. 

Non-military  Security  Arrangements 

•  Demand  that  major  world  powers  recommit  to,  and  make  use 
of,  the  UN's  non-military  conflict  resolution  mechanisms. 

•  Encourage  international  mediation  of  ethnic  and  civil  disputes 
— including  an  expanded  UN  role. 

•  Grant  Most  Favored  Nation  status  to  the  USSR. 

•  Integrate  the  newly  independent  republics  into  the  world 
economy,  including  membership  in  world  economic  organi¬ 
zations,  such  as  the  IMF. 

•  Expand  and  encourage  private  investment  and  cooperation 
on  environment,  education,  etc. 

•  Disband  NATO  and  strengthen  the  Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (CSCE). 

Foreign  Aid 

In  the  past,  the  purpose  of  foreign  aid  has  centered  upon  the 
containment  of  the  enemy — communist  Soviet  Union.  Now, 
however,  with  the  loss  of  the  U.S.'s  "enemy,"  foreign  aid  must  be 
refocused  to  meet  human,  developmental,  and  environmental 
needs. 
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AND  TO  THE  VICTORS  . . .  ? 


The  news  is  that  that  the  "evil  empire"  has  collapsed  of  its  own 
s  weight,  and  that  it  had  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  people  as  they 
rose  and  claimed  democracy  as  their  own.  The  righteousness  of  the 
I  "second  Russian  revolution"  echoed  'round  the  world,  resonating 
H  with  the  rhetoric  of  the  democratic  experiment  begun  here  in  the 
I  United  States  some  200  years  ago.  The  truth  in  that  rhetoric, 
■  however,  seems  not  to  ring  clearly  when  applied  to  the  practices  of 

I  democracy  and  free  enterprise  that  we  see  in  the  U.S.  today. 

t  A  "Marshall  Plan"  for  the  U.S.?  Even  as  Congress  debates  the 
possibility  of  a  "Marshall  plan"  to  enable  the  emerging,  formerly 
Soviet  republics  to  join  the  free  market  economy,  the  National 
Urban  League  in  the  U.S.  is  urging  Congress  to  adopt  "A  Marshall 
Plan  for  America,"  to  make  the  benefits  of  our  own  free  market 
economy  available  to  all  sectors  of  our  society. 

In  the  U.S.,  state  and  city  budgets  are  collapsing  under  the  weight 
of  the  needs  of  a  society  that  cannot  kick  itself  out  of  a  long, 
debilitating  recession.  Some  states  have  had  to  close  down  services, 
some  cities  have  declared  bankruptcy.  They  do  not  have  the 
resources  to  meet  the  health  care,  safety,  environmental  protection, 
education,  transportation,  and  recreation  needs  and  requests  that 
are  placed  at  city,  county,  and  state  doorsteps. 


supported  by  federal  assistance  dropped  from  about  26%  to  about 
1 5%.  This  two-way  squeeze  is  now  being  felt  by  people  in  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

Civil  Liberties — Once  More,  With  Feeling.  The  First  Amend¬ 
ment  protection  of  the  right  to  exercise  one's  religion  was  virtually 
nullified  by  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Smith  v.  Oregon  (1 990). 
Protections  against  unreasonable  searches,  forced  confessions, 
invasion  of  privacy,  unfair  trials,  and  cruel  and  unusual  punishments 
have  been  diminished  by  other  Supreme  Court  decisions  to  the  level 
of  rhetoric.  So  far.  Congress  has  been  unable  to  organize  itself  to 
resist  this  erosion.  Our  national  inattention  to  these  treasured 
freedoms  has  allowed  them  to  slide  out  of  our  grasp. 

The  mirror  now  arising  in  the  new  Soviet  republics  may  reflect 
back  to  us  obscured  images  of  our  own  democratic  society  and  free 
enterprise  economy.  But  it  also  reflects  for  us  an  image  of  rapid, 
fundamental  social  change.  The  people  of  the  several  nations  that 
made  up  the  Soviet  Union  decided  to  throw  off  the  old  regime  and 
to  insist  on  a  truer  form  of  democracy  than  the  world  has  seen  in  a 
while.  Before  the  "old  regime"  of  the  U  .S.  declares  victory,  it  should 
look  around  at  the  home-grown  problems  it  has  not  been  able  to 
solve.  Change  is  contagious. 


The  federal  government  has  pushed  off  onto  the  states  (either 
directly  or  indirectly)  the  responsibility  for  responding  to  a  wide 
spectrum  of  human  and  environmental  needs.  At  the  same  time. 
Congress  has  sliced  federal  support  for  local  and  state  budgets. 
During  the  1980s,  the  share  of  state  and  local  budgets  that  was 


PUT  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 
BACK  TO  WORK 


By  Toles  for  the  Buffalo  News 


Just  before  the  August  recess.  Congress  approved  emergency 
legislation  that  would  have  extended  unemployment  insurance 
benefits  to  people  who  had  been  out  of  work  so  long  that  they  had 
exhausted  all  the  benefits  made  available  to  them  by  their  states 
(usually  a  maximum  of  26  weeks.)  At  that  point,  there  were 
1,132,000  workers  who  had  been  unemployed  for  more  than  26 
weeks  and  1,188,000  workers  laid  off. 

The  President  signed  the  legislation,  and  then  refused  to  agree 
with  Congress  that  the  situation  was  an  emergency  that  called  for  an 
exception  to  the  stringent  budget  rules  fashioned  in  last  year's 
budget  summit. 

Another  bill,  H.R.  3040,  has  now  passed  the  House  and  is  being 
considered  in  the  Senate.  It  combines  some  aspects  of  the  emer¬ 
gency  legislation,  and  some  aspects  of  Rep.  Downey's  reform 
legislation  (H.R.  1367,  described  in  the  FCNL  Newsletter,  July 
1 991 .)  It  would  extend  benefits  immediately  to  many  people  who 
have  been  unemployed  for  more  than  26  weeks;  and  it  would 
change  the  formulas  and  rules  so  that  it  will  be  more  likely,  in  future 
recessions,  that  the  federal  government  will  help  out  a  state  that 
suffers  high  and  persistent  unemployment.  Urge  the  President  to 
sign  this  emergency  unemployment  reform  legislation. 
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KEEPING  THE 

Across  the  United  States  poor,  minority  communities  are  finding 
themselves  living  alongside  the  hazardous  waste  that  the  rest  of  the 
country  does  not  want  and  is  willing  to  pay  to  have  moved  far  away. 
A 1 987  study  conducted  by  the  United  Church  of  Christ's  Commis¬ 
sion  for  Racial  Justice  found  that  there  was  a  significant  relationship 
between  the  location  of  toxic  waste  dumps,  and  race  and  socio¬ 
economic  status.  The  study  found  that  three  out  of  five  black  and 
Hispanic  Americans,  and  approximately  one  half  of  all  Asian/Pacific 
Islanders  and  American  Indians  live  in  communities  where  hazard¬ 
ous  and  toxic  waste  are  situated. 

Native  Americans  comprise  the  nation's  poorest  ethnic  group.  As 
a  group,  Native  Americans  have  the  smallest  incomes,  the  lowest 
standard  of  living  and  the  highest  unemployment  rates.  They  suffer 
from  poor  health  and  poor  education.  They  are  perceived  as 
politically  powerless  and  desperate  for  jobs.  Facing  the  dwindling 
number  of  potential  landfill  sites,  many  commercial  waste  manage¬ 
ment  companies  have  approached  tribal  leaders  with  proposals  to 
construct  hazardous  waste  dumps  and  toxic  waste  incinerators  on 
thousandsofacresof  reservation  lands.  On  many  reservations,  resi¬ 
dents  have  organized  themselves  to  oppose  these  plans.  Tribal 
leaders  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA),  on  the  other  hand, 
have  tended  to  favor  the  proposals  because  of  the  economic  bene¬ 
fits  they  promise. 

The  income  promised  is  not  worth  the  cost  of 
damaging  the  environment. 


Commercial  waste  management  companies  promise  jobs  and 
revenue  to  tribes.  Some  also  promise  to  bring  existing  Indian-owned 
dumps  on  reservation  lands  into  compliance  with  the  standards  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA).  Tribal  leaders,  repre¬ 
senting  communities  suffering  from  unemployment  rates  reaching 
85%  to  90%,  view  the  proposals  as  a  means  of  providing  much 
needed  jobs  and  income  for  the  tribe.  Opponents  counter  that  the 
number  of  jobs  offered  would  not  significantly  lower  unemploy¬ 
ment  rates  but  would  have  a  significant  effect  on  the  health  of  site 
workers,  their  families,  and  communities.  They  believe  that  the 
income  promised  is  not  worth  the  cost  of  damaging  the  reservation 
environment  and  maybe  even  jeopardizing  their  sovereignty.  The 
opponents  have  formed  grassroots  organizations  to  educate  their 
communities  to  the  dangers  and  realities  of  the  proposals.  To  date 
many  have  been  successful  in  keeping  the  facilities  off  their  lands. 

Commercial  waste  management  companies  claim  that  the  res¬ 
ervation  lands  are  the  best  demographic  and  geological  sites  for 
the  waste  facilities.  The  companies  urge  the  tribes  to  consider  their 
proposals  as  a  means  of  revising  depressed  reservation  economies. 
The  grassroots  organizations  maintain  that  companies  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  avoid  stricter  state  regulations,  higher  taxation,  and  increasing 
disposal  costs.  Reservation  lands  are  subject  to  federal  regulations, 
which  are  often  less  restrictive  than  state  and  local  regulations. 
Because  of  the  way  non-Indians  settled  this  country.  Native  Ameri- 


GARBAGE  OUT 

cans  today  retain  ownership  and  control  of  very  little  of  their 
traditional  lands.  Their  distance  from  the  population  centers  and 
their  desperate  economic  circumstances  make  their  lands  appear 
very  attractive  to  what  some  reservation  residents  call  "pollution-for- 
profit"  companies. 

Opponents  are  concerned  about  provisions  in  some  of  the 
proposed  contracts  that  would  allow  companies  to  use  more  land 
than  originally  allocated,  if  in  future  they  deemed  it  necessary.  Some 
provisions  would  exempt  them  from  new  laws  enacted  and  laws 
amended  by  tribal  councils,  including  regulatory  and  tax  laws. 
These  and  other  similar  "toxic  loopholes"  create  confusion  over 
ownership,  responsibility,  and  liability.  In  addition,  the  EPA  has 
admitted  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  agency  to  properly  regulate 
reservation  lands  used  for  the  dumps  and  incinerators,  and  to 
protect  reservations  from  "environmental  damage  and  further  en¬ 
croachment  by  commercial  waste  management  companies." 

Congress  has  now  begun  to  address  these  issues.  On  July  29, 
1991,  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  (SSCIA)  held 
a  congressional  workshop  on  solid  waste  disposal  in  Indian 
country.  The  panel  consisted  of  representatives  of  tribal  govern¬ 
ments,  national  Indian  organizations,  the  BIA,  the  EPA,  the  Indian 
Health  Service  (IHS),  and  the  Department  of  Housing  (HUD). 
Topics  under  discussion  included  the  current  and  future  status  of 
solid,  hazardous,  and  toxic  waste  disposal  on  Indian  lands,  the  status 
of  amendments  to  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
(RCRA),  and  the  availability  of  funding  and  resources  to  aid  tribes 
In  developing  and  maintaining  sites.  Also  on  the  agenda  was  the 
issue  of  the  toxic  waste  dump  proposals  made  by  the  commercial 
waste  management  companies. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Environmental  Protection  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public  Works  held  a  series  of 
hearings  on  S.  976,  the  "RCRA  Amendments  of  1991."  Sens. 
Thomas  Daschle  SD  and  Daniel  Inouye  HI  testified  on  September 
12,1 991 ,  with  respect  to  Titles  III  and  IV  of  the  Act  and  their  effect 
in  Indian  country.  RCRA  is  the  only  remaining  major  piece  of 
environmental  legislation  which  does  not  treat  tribes  as  states.  Title 
III  deals  specifically  with  hazardous  waste  and  Title  IV  with  solid 
waste.  Currently  Title  III  authorizes  the  EPA  to  regulate  hazardous 
waste,  implement  disposal  programs,  and  impose  federal  standards 
on  Indian  lands.  Title  IV  authorizes  the  EPA  to  provide  technical  and 
financial  assistance  to  states  developing  solid  waste  management 
plans.  Proposed  amendments  would  "treat  tribes  as  states,  delegate 
primary  enforcement  authority  to  tribes,  and  provide  tribes  with 
grants  and  contract  assistance." 

Sen.  Inouye  testified  that  he  supported  the  RCRA  amendments, 
which  would  allow  the  environmental  problems  on  Indian  lands  to 
be  properly  addressed  and  resolved.  He  testified  that  the  problems 
facing  Native  Americans  were  similar  to  those  faced  by  small  rural 
communities.  Sen.  Daschle  also  stressed  these  similarities  and 
cautioned  that  lack  of  financial  resources,  waste  disposal  problems, 
and  a  need  for  jobs  should  not  "force  tribes  to  accept  the  proposals 
of  waste  management  companies." 
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THE  HOUSE  CRIME  BILL:  ANOTHER  HIT  ON  THE  CRIME  CHARADE 


After  the  Senate  passed  its  version  of  the  crime  bill  (see  FCNL 
Washington  Newsletter,  July  1991),  action  moved  immediately  to 
the  House.  The  House  crime  bill,  H.R.  3371 ,  was  approved  quickly 
by  one  committee  and,  at  this  writing,  is  moving  on  a  fast  track 
toward  a  floor  vote  in  October.  The  House  appears  to  be  joining  the 
crime  charade. 

f 

Why  a  charade?  The  rhetoric  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
has  played  to  the  fearful  hearts  of  many  Americans,  strumming 
themes  that  range  from  helplessness  to  rage.  Congress  has  helped 
America  to  see  itself  as  a  collective  victim  of  an  enemy  called  crime. 
Approaching  this  enemy  as  it  approaches  other  perceived  enemies, 
Congress  seeks  to  bring  out  more  of  the  biggest  guns.  The  power  and 
efficiency  of  rapid  and  final  annihilation  makes  other  responses 
irrelevant.  In  the  face  of  such  power,  one  does  not  need  to  seek  an 
end  to  a  conflict.  One  does  not  need  to  understand  or  to  resolve  the 
roots  of  a  problem.  All's  fair  in  war. 

So  in  this  charade.  Congress  tells  the  American  public  that  it  is 
fighting  crime  by  invoking  the  death  penalty — ^the  biggest  and  most 
final  punishment — for  somewhere  between  51  and  54  crimes. 
(They'll  work  out  the  details  in  conference.)  Congress  assures  that 
the  ultimate  punishment  will  come  more  rapidly  as  it  limits  the 


constitutional  appeals  of  those  criminals  whom  society  snatches 
from  the  streets  and  designates  for  punishment. 

Will  there  be  money  to  make  streets  safer?  Will  there  be 
resources  for  overworked  and  perhaps  undertrained  local  police? 
Will  there  be  any  attention  given  to  the  root  causes  of  street  crime 
— the  dead-end  trap  of  poverty,  the  weakening  fabric  of  family  and 
community,  the  attraction  and  entrapment  of  chemical  highs? 

It  seems  unlikely.  The  weapon-system  of  choice — prison  time — 
soaks  up  all  the  resources.  Whenever  prison  time  is  increased, 
whether  due  to  longer  sentences  or  to  limited  appeals,  the  cash 
register  rings:  $50,000  per  bed  for  construction,  and  about  $1 
million  per  bed  in  total  upkeep  costs  over  the  life  cycle  of  the  prison. 
The  total  investment  required  by  these  supposedly  "non-monetary" 
crime  bills  could  add  up  to  billions  of  dollars,  according  to  the 
Institute  of  Corrections. 

ACTION:  Tell  your  representative  you  don't  buy  It.  At  these 
prices,  we  can  and  should  invest  in  solutions  to  crime,  not  reactions 
to  crime.  Urge  your  representative  to  reject  H.R.  3371 ,  or  any  other 
version  of  an  "ominibus  crime  package"  this  year,  and  to  turn 
attention  instead  to  legislation  that  will  make  a  difference  in  the 
quality  of  life  of  all  Americans. 


CLEANING  UP— A  COSTLY  PROPOSITION 


On  August  2,  1991,  Sen.  John  McCain  AZ  Introduced  S.  1687, 
the  "Indian  Tribal  Waste  Management  Act  of  1991,"  which  would 
set  up  a  process  for  tribal  regulation  of  waste  management,  imple- 
I  ment  federal  health  and  safety  standards,  and  provide  some  finan¬ 
cial  resources  and  technical  assistance  to  tribal  governments. 

Sen.  Daniel  Inouye,  chair  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs,  has  stated  that  there  are  over  650  landfill  sites  on 
Indian  lands  where  waste  generated  on  the  reservation  is  deposited. 
Of  these,  1 08  sites  are  tribally  owned  and  were  constructed  by  the 
Indian  Health  Service  (IHS)  in  1970,  meeting  the  standards  in 
existence  at  that  time.  Since  then  stricter  standards  have  been 
enacted,  and  106  of  these  sites  fail  to  comply  with  them. 

S.  1687  prohibits  open  dumps  on  Indian  lands,  but  provides  for 
!  technical  and  financial  assistance  to  bring  existing  open  dumps  into 
compliance.  The  House  is  preparing  a  companion  bill  which  would 
include  language  clarifying  responsibility,  financing,  and  liability 
with  respect  to  sites  that  are  out  of  compliance. 

It  is  anticipated  that  cleanup  costs  would  exceed  $150  million 
dollars.  Tribes  do  not  have  the  financial  resources  to  bring  sites  into 
compliance.  Superfund,  established  by  Congress  in  1980  and 


funded  through  a  tax  on  manufacturers  of  hazardous  wastes, 
authorizes  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  to  clean  up 
1 200  hazardous  waste  sites  on  its  National  Priorities  list.  However, 
only  five  of  these  sites  are  on  Indian  lands.  In  addition,  the  EPA  is 
required  to  inspect  30,000  potential  sites  prior  to  their  approval  for 
Superfund  resources.  The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (HUD)  has  some  responsibility  for  waste  disposal  in 
housing  communities  built  with  HUD  funds,  but  because  it  does  not 
usually  own  or  operate  waste  facilities  on  Indian  lands  it  is  not 
potentially  liable  for  cleanup.  The  IHS  gives  a  higher  priority  to 
construction  of  water  and  sewage  facilities  than  to  cleaning  up 
existing  open  dumps. 

The  Administration  for  Native  Americans  is  the  lead  agency  for 
a  new  program  to  provide  funds  to  assist  tribes  in  environmental 
management.  This  new  program  has  not  yet  been  funded  but 
expects  to  provide  $8  million  to  tribes  in  1992. 

FCNL  supports  legislation  that  preserves  tribes' authority  over 
the  use  of  tribal  lands,  as  long  as  such  use  complies  with 
appropriate  federal  health,  safety,  and  environmental  standards. 
Any  such  legislation  must  also  enable  tribal  compliance  by  providing 
financial  and  technical  resources  to  tribal  governments. 
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CUTTING  BACK  ON  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  PRODUCTION 


"Production  of  nuclear  weapons  represents  a  double  threat  to 
people:  (1 )  the  danger  that  the  weapons  might  be  used,  and  (2)  the 
danger  of  exposure  to  radiation  from  the  nuclear  waste  resulting 
from  the  weapons  production."  —  From  FCNL  testimony  before  a 
Department  of  Energy  (DOE)  panel. 

DOE  manages  the  Nuclear  Weapons  Production  Complex, 
which  is  a  vast  enterprise  spread  over  1 5  sites,  occupying  some 
3,900  square  miles  of  land  in  1 3  states.  It  is  old,  much  of  it  worn  out 
and  unsafe;  and  currently  much  of  it  is  temporarily  closed  down  for 
urgent  repairs.  Over  the  past  45  years  of  bomb  production,  vast 
amounts  of  radioactive  and  toxic  waste  have  accumulated,  threat¬ 
ening  present  workers  and  the  nearby  public  and  constituting  a 
potential  threat  to  future  generations. 

FCNL  Testimony  on  Cleanup.  In  its  testimony,  FCNL  said  DOE 
should  tackle  the  most  dangerous  situations  first,  and  that  the  pace 
should  be  speeded  up  (with  additional  spending  coming  out  of  the 
military  budget)  so  it  could  be  completed  in  less  than  the  30  years 
DOE  proposed  to  spend.  FCNL  said  it  was  time  to  stop  the  creation 
of  additional  nuclear  waste  by  negotiating  agreements  to  halt  the 
production  of  nuclear  weapons,  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  existing 
weapons,  and  to  stop  all  testing.  We  also  noted  that  DOE  needs  to 
figure  out  what  to  do  about  two  difficult  problems:  the  few  severely 
contaminated  areas  which  may  have  to  be  declared  uninhabitable, 
and  what  to  do  about  the  lack  of  adequate,  suitable,  underground 
repository  space. 

FCNL  Testimony  on  Reconfiguration.  In  its  testimony  in  regard 
to  rebuilding  the  nuclear  weapons  production  complex,  FCNL  said 
it  could  support  changes  in  the  complex  for  health  and  safety  reasons 
but  did  not  support  building  a  complete  new  complex  or  a  new 
production  reactor  to  produce  tritium  (a  bomb  ingredient  which  has 
to  be  replenished  periodically  because  it  decays  with  a  half-life  of 
12.3  years).  FCNL  suggested  what  would  be  in  effect  a  two-stage 
nuclear  disarmament  campaign.  The  first  stage  would  be  a  major 
U.S.  effort  to  negotiate  mutual,  verifiable  reductions  in  the  nuclear 
arsenals  of  both  the  U.S.  and  the  USSR  ,  down  to  1,000  warheads 


or  less  within  ten  years.  This  would  be  an  interim  goal  for  FCNL,  but 
it  is  a  goal  which  deterrence  advocates  also  should  be  able  to 
support.  Reducing  the  number  of  nuclear  warheads  from  around 
50,000  (current  approximate  numbers:  U.S.-  20,000,  USSR- 
30,000)  to  2,000  would  be  a  real  accomplishment  and  would  make 
the  world  a  safer  place  to  live. 

After  that  there  would  be  a  more  difficult  task — to  include  all 
countries  with  nuclear  bombs  In  negotiations  to  reduce  the  numbers 
of  remaining  nuclear  weapons  to  lower  values  and  eventually  to 
zero. 

Recent  Dramatic  Fvents.  All  of  the  above  took  place  before  the 
dramatic  events  of  August  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Since  then,  many 
voices  have  expressed  concern  about  what  will  happen  to  the  large 
number  of  nuclear  weapons  under  the  control  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
And  there  have  been  calls  for  sizable  reductions.  One  such  call  was 
from  a  report  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  (issued  in 
September  but  drafted  before  the  August  events).  Their  report  urges 
rapid  agreement  between  the  U.S.  and  the  former  USSR  to  reduce 
the  number  of  nuclear  warheads  in  their  strategic  forces  to  at  least 
3,000-4,000  and  eventually  down  to  1,000-2,000  warheads. 

On  September  11,  Congressman  "Pete"  Stark  CA  introduced 
House  Joint  Resolution  322.  It  calls  for  the  President  to  implement 
the  proposals  set  forth  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  which 
include  the  reductions  in  nuclear  warheads  described  above,  re¬ 
moval  of  tactical  warheads  from  Europe,  development  and  imple¬ 
mentation  of  procedures  to  actually  destroy  the  eliminated  war¬ 
heads,  and  major  efforts  to  prevent  further  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

FCNL  is  encouraged  by  these  developments  and  believes  it 
may  now  be  possible  to  negotiate  reductions  of  nuclear  war¬ 
heads  faster  than  suggested  in  its  testimony. 

ACTION;  Urge  your  representative  to  co-sponsor  House  Joint 
Resolution  322 . 


ENERGY  LEGISLATION 


what  is  the  status  of  energy  legislation  as  Congress  moves  into  the 
fall  season?  Although  more  than  150  energy  bills  have  been 
introduced,  the  legislative  action  so  far  has  involved  only  a  handful 
of  those  bills. 

In  the  House.  Currently,  the  Energy  and  Power  subcommittee 
(chaired  by  Rep.  Sharp  IN)  has  begun  marking  up  separate  sections 
of  what  will  become  a  comprehensive  energy  bill. 

In  the  Senate.  Two  bills  have  passed  their  respective  committees 
and  have  been  ready  for  some  time  for  consideration  by  the  full 
Senate:  (1)  the  Bryan  bill  on  vehicle  fuel  efficiency,  which  FCNL 
supports;  and  (2)  the  johnston-Wallop  bill,  a  comprehensive  bill  on 
energy  policy,  which  FCNL  opposes.  This  fall,  the  Johnston-Wallop 


bill  may  be  considered,  possibly  as  early  as  mid-October.  The  Bryan 
bill  is  less  likely  to  come  up,  although  it  might  be  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Johnston-Wallop  bill.  Both  bills  are  threatened 
by  filibusters.  And  at  present,  neither  bill  is  assured  of  the  60  votes 
necessary  for  cloture,  to  permit  floor  action. 

The  Bryan  bill  (S.  279,  the  Motor  Vehicle  Fuel  Efficiency  Act  of 
1991).  This  bill  would  bring  fuel  efficiencies  up  to  about  40  mpg 
for  cars  and  30  mpg  for  light  trucks  in  ten  years.  (See  the  June  FCNL 
Newsletter  for  a  fuller  description.)  Passage  of  this  bill  is  still  the  most 
important  single  step  we  can  take  to  reduce  our  dependence  on  oil. 

The  Johnston-Wallop  bill  (S.  1220,  formerly  S.  341,  the 
National  Energy  Security  Act  of  1991).  This  comprehensive  bill 


(See  ENERGY  LEGISIATION,  p.  7) 
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CONGRESS  TO  PROBE  ALLEGED  1980  CAMPAIGN  DEAL  WITH  IRAN 


Reports  have  been  circulating  for  years  that  officials  of  Ronald 
Reagan's  presidential  campaign  met  secretly  with  representatives  of 
the  Iranian  government  in  October  1 980.  In  return  for  a  delay  in  the 
release  of  the  52  American  diplomats  being  held  hostage  in  Tehran, 
the  Reagan  campaign  is  said  to  have  promised  covert  military  aid  to 
Iran's  revolutionary  government.  The  purpose  of  the  deal  was  to 
head  off  the  possibility  of  an  "October  Surprise";  at  the  time,  it  was 
widely  believed  that  the  early  release  of  the  hostages  might  give 
President  Carter  the  support  he  needed  to  win  in  the  November 
election.  As  it  turned  out,  the  hostages  were  eventually  released  on 
President  Reagan's  inauguration  day  in  January  1981 . 

In  the  past  these  allegations  have  generally  been  dismissed  in 
official  Washington  as  the  work  of  conspiracy  theorists.  However, 
the  legitimacy  of  the  charges  was  given  a  strong  boost  in  a  New  York 
Times  op-ed  article  by  Cary  Sick,  a  National  Security  Council  aide 
during  the  Carter  administration  and  an  expert  on  Iran.  Sick  wrote 
that  his  own  skepticism  about  the  possibility  of  a  deal  had  been 
overcome  by  the  accumulated  evidence. 

FCNL  has  supported  calls  for  a  thorough  public  investigation.  If 
there  is  proof  that  an  agreement  was  made  between  the  Reagan 
campaign  and  the  Iranian  government,  it  would  raise  serious 
constitutional  questions  about  the  subversion  of  the  electoral  pro¬ 
cess.  In  addition,  any  contacts  between  the  alleged  deal-makers 
would  have  been  a  violation  of  laws  prohibiting  private  citizens  from 
conducting  foreign  policy.  Moreover,  if  such  a  meeting  is  shown  to 
have  planted  the  seeds  for  later  arms-for-hostages  deals  by  the 
Reagan  administration,  it  could  give  renewed  momentum  to  the 
continuing  investigation  of  the  Iran-contra  crimes  by  special  prose- 


cuter  Lawrence  Walsh.  It  is  vitally  important  that  these  issues  be 
aired  and  their  effect  on  the  electoral  process  be  reviewed  and 
debated  before  the  1 992  presidential  campaign  is  in  full  swing.  Both 
former  presidents  Carter  and  Reagan  have  called  for  an  official 
inquiry  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  matter  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  possibility  that  George  Bush,  then  a  vice  presidential  candi¬ 
date,  may  have  been  present  at  the  meeting  with  Iranian  officials  has 
raised  the  political  stakes.  So  far.  Democratic  leaders  in  Congress 
have  been  reluctant  to  give  the  investigation  a  high  profile.  They  are 
wary  of  an  embarrassing  repeat  of  the  much-watched  Iran-Contra 
hearings,  which  failed  to  pin  anything  on  a  popular  president.  In 
addition,  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  meeting  allegedly  took 
place,  and  the  intervening  death  of  former  CIA  Director  William 
Casey,  who  is  believed  to  have  been  a  key  figure  in  the  deal,  will 
make  the  facts  difficult  to  prove. 

Since  May,  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Europe 
and  the  Middle  East,  chaired  by  Representative  Lee  Hamilton  IN, 
has  been  informally  reviewing  the  case.  On  August  5,  Speaker  of 
the  House  Tom  Foley  WA  and  Senate  Majority  Leader  George 
Mitchell  ME  finally  announced  a  formal  congressional  investiga¬ 
tion  into  the  allegations.  The  inquiry  will  be  conducted  by  a  special 
House  task  force  headed  by  Representative  Hamilton,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee  on  Near 
Eastern  Affairs,  chaired  by  Senator  Terry  Sanford  NC.  In  keeping 
with  the  leadership's  desire  to  maintain  a  low-key  approach  to  the 
issue,  the  initial  investigation  and  examination  of  witnesses  will  take 
place  behind  closed  doors.  Public  hearings  will  be  held  only  if  hard 
evidence  is  uncovered  that  a  meeting  and  agreement  took  place.  In 
addition,  no  time  limit  has  been  set  on  the  investigation. 


(ENERGY  LECISIATION,  from  p.  6) 

emphasizes  increasing  the  supply  of  energy,  often  at  the  expense  of 
the  environment,  and  is  weak  on  measures  to  reduce  the  demand 
for  energy  (by  conservation  or  Improved  efficiency).  It  strongly 
supports  existing,  entrenched  energy  sources  (fossil  fuel  and  nuclear) 
and  Is  weak  on  developing  clean,  renewable  sources.  It  devotes  little 
attention  to  reducing  greenhouse  gas  emissions. 

The  Johnston-Wallop  bill  does  have  some  good  features,  but 
there  are  so  many  unsatisfactory  aspects  that  it  would  be  better  to 
defeat  the  entire  bill  and  start  over.  A  new  bill  or  series  of  bills  should 
be  passed,  including  measures  to  promote  energy  conservation,  im¬ 
prove  energy  efficiency,  and  further  the  development  and  use  of 
renewable  energy  sources,  and  to  reduce  or  avoid  the  use  of  fossil 
fuels,  nuclear  power,  and  other  energy  sources  which  harm  the  en¬ 
vironment. 

The  following  include  some  (but  not  all)  of  the  more  objection¬ 
able  provisions  of  the  Johnston-Wallop  bill: 

•  It  authorizes  oil  and  gas  development  in  Alaska's  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  (ANWR).  This  threatens  that  delicate  ecosystem 
as  well  as  the  native  C'wichin  tribe  and  the  diverse  wildlife  that 
live  there. 


•  It  encourages  offshore  oil  development. 

•  It  fails  to  require  any  improvement  in  vehicle  fuel  efficiency. 

•  It  promotes  the  expanded  use  of  coal  here  and  abroad  even 
though  coal  is  the  fuel  with  the  greatest  greenhouse  impact. 

•  It  promotes  nuclear  power  by  restricting  citizen  and  state  partici¬ 
pation  in  a  new  "one-step"  licensing  procedure,  and  by  author¬ 
izing  DOE  to  conduct  a  commercialization  program  for  so-called 
"advanced"  nuclear  reactor  technology. 

•  It  modifies  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  (PUHCA)  in 
ways  which  have  the  effect  of  weakening  regulation  and  under¬ 
cutting  the  growing  movement  to  save  energy  by  "least-cost"  or 
"integrated  resource  planning." 

•  It  would  weaken  regulation  of  hydropower  projects  and  would 
effectively  remove  many  hydropower  projects  from  the  applica¬ 
bility  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  and  other  federal 
environmental  statutes. 

ACTION:  Expressions  of  your  views  are  urgently  needed  now. 

Urge  your  Senators  to  support  the  Bryan  bill  and  to  oppose  the 

Johnston-Wallop  bill. 
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